Sour Lights 


"Then he showed four lights when he wished 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake." 
From "First Voyage 'Round the World by Magellan.” 
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DISARMAMENT: THE POSITIVE ALTERNATIVE 


THE NATIONAL BOARD LOOKS INTO THE QUESTION OF GENERAL 
DISARMAMENT, OFFERS RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Deadly competition 


offers two alternatives 
Two nations now possess the atomic 
bomb and the United States, instead of 
holding a monopoly, has become in- 
volved in a deadly atomic competition. 
What concrete proposals can be made 
to meet the situation created by the 
atomic explosion in the Soviet Union? 
Faced with crucial alternatives, the 
possible courses of action finally reduce 
themselves to two: either an atomic 
arms race that threatens general de- 
struction, or an effective program for 
general disarmament. The latter choice 
requires a new sense of resonsibility. 
practice of self-discipline, caution in 
thought and word, manifested by our 
daily speech, the press, motion pictures, 
theater and radio. Restraint becomes 

our solemn obligation as a people. 
Our citizens must consider seriously 
practical, specific recommendations on 

national and international levels: 


» Stop production of 


atomic weapons 

Recognizing that disagreement on 
means of controlling large-scale atomic 
energy production has been the chief 
cause of the deadlock in the Atomic 
Energy Commission, we recommend 
that all nations agree to stop simultan- 
eously and at once the production of 
atomic bombs and, for the time being, 


the stock-piling of atomic fuel until fur- 
ther research reveals ways of using 
large-scale production of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes and until adequate 
international control has been achieved. 


Eliminate all weapons 


of mass destruction 

Recognizing that nations under con- 
stant threat of war may be unwilling to 
eliminate from their arsenals such a de- 
cisive weapon as the atomic bomb and 
that. in any case, international security 
cannot be secured by the elimination 
of any one weapon, we recommend that 
in conformity with the United Nations 
Resolution of December 14, 1946, the 
elimination of all weapons of mass de- 
struction (atomic and other bombs, 
biological and chemical weapons) and 
reduction of conventional armaments 
on both national and international levels 
be considered as one problem, and that 
means be sought to achieve general 
disarmament. 


- Enact universal 


disarmament 

Recognizing that effective interna- 
tional agreements on disarmament must 
have the binding force of international 
law, we call for the enactment of a uni- 
versal disarmament convention. enforce- 
able by (1) a system of inspection to 
he initiated simultaneously in all nations 


under the authority of the United Na- 
tions, and (2) by a world constabulary 
capable of arresting individual violators 
and bringing them to trial before the 
International Court of Justice. 


Establish permanent 
Board of Mediation 


Recognizing the demonstrated value 
of disinterested mediation in interna- 
tional disputes we recommend that a 
permanent board of mediation be set 
up by the United Nations to operate in 
all disputes between member states, in- 
cluding all disputes about the program 
for general disarmament. 


Delegate problem to 
U. N. Commission of 


International Law 

As a preliminary step in the direction 
of securing international agreement we 
recommend the acceptance of the sug- 
gestion of the Indian Delegation to the 
United Nations charging the Commis- 
sion on International Law with the task 
of dealing with this matter. If, how- 
ever, the task of negotiating an agree- 
ment for control of atomic energy re- 
mains with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, we urge—in view of the past 
deadlock in the negotiations—that new 
personnel be appointed with civilian 
and scientific points of view. 
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There IS Hope! 


The WIL has consistently worked for 
world disarmament through the years, 
pointing out again and again that the 
billions of dollars which our nation and 
other nations would save in such a pro- 
gram could be spent on constructive 
plans to lift standards of living at home 
and abroad. Though the world in its 
fright does not seem ready yet to accept 
world disarmament, nations are begin- 
ning to believe that more concentrated 
efforts will have to be made to break 
the impasse created in the Atomic 
Energy Commission over ways of con- 
trolling large scale production of atomic 
energy. New approaches are being dis- 
cussed and in the General Assembly 
recently ended, proposals were made by 
a number of nations. which ought to be 
studied for the help that they can give 
in finding this new approach. It is 
reported that so concerned were many 
of the smaller nations that they had pre- 
pared speeches to appeal to the six 
permanent members of the UNAEC. If 
the six power discussions do not now 
make progress it is understood that the 
smaller countries are going to insist on 
taking over. This is an encouraging 
sign for it shows the widespread desire 
to find a fresh approach and that man- 
kind is not going to accept the present 
pattern of an arms race leading to de- 
struction. 

Franklin once said, “The best public 
measures are seldom adopted from 
previous wisdom, but forced by the oc- 
casion.” Such an “occasion” seems to 
be here. 

Here are some hopeful signs. 


1. The acceptance of the fact that 
Russia has the atom bomb and that we 
no longer have a monopoly has forced 
us to re-examine the main elements of 
the American control plan (formerly 
called the Baruch plan, which Congress. 
it is generally admitted, would not ac- 
cept). Chester I. Barnard, President 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, writing 
in the November Scientific American 
on “Arms Race versus Control” said 
when referring to monopoly, “It is ad- 
vantageous that parties looking to an 
agreement should enter the discussion 
without either one being at too great 
a disadvantage. Possibilities of suc- 
cessful negotiation: are measurably im- 
proved.” There is a growing recogni- 
tion that compromises, even radical 
ones, may be necessary. 


2. In spite of violent speeches it is 
felt that the Russians are not quite as 
rigid as they once were. Vishinsky’s 
speech in which he suggested inspection 
on Monday, Thursday, Monday, etc., by 
an international inspection group offers 
the possibility of common ground upon 
which to find some agreement. 

3. There is increasing recognition 
that there can be no control of atomic 
energy apart from consideration of con- 
ventional arms or other modern super- 
weapons. 

4, The proposal to abolish the veto 
is fast becoming obsolete, being no 
longer regarded as a central issue. 

5. The Quaker Proposals for Peace 
have produced widespread interest. This 
seems symptomatic of atmospherically 
better relations. 

6. The growing anti-war movement 
in Europe is encouraging. Groups are 
becoming more articulate and more 
disturbing to the military leaders and 
interests pushing for both Eastern and 
Western rearmament. Most Europeans. 
refusing to be the battleground again, 
have not accepted World War III as a 
fatal inevitability. 


Among the suggestions heing offered 
are these: 

1. The President should create a new 
commission to search for alternative 
proposals. (James R. Newman.) 

2. There should be a temporary halt 
in the atomic arms race. (UN President 
Romulo.) 

3. The immediate cessation of large- 
scale production of fissionable material. 
a temporary prohibition on the use of 
atomic weapons, and a United Nations 
standstill inspection of present stockpiles 
would provide the more favorable set- 
ting necessary for agreement on the 
long-term conventions required. Dur- 
ing this period, each nation would retain 
possession of its stockpile but under 
UN supervision. The international tech- 
nical inspection of atomic mining and 
manufacturing facilities, which would 
be required to establish that all coun- 
tries were adhering to the Standstill 
Agreement, could provide the occasion 
for an objective and scientific review ol 
the types of international control which 
might be instituted and of their respec- 
tive strengths and weaknesses. (Part 
of Quaker Proposals.) 

4. Maintenance of nationally owned 
plants for the production of fissionables 
in small quantities would be of no mili- 
tary significance but would be adequate 
for scientific and medical research. 
(James R. Newman.) 


The WIL believes that world disarma- 
ment is possible and that all nations 
must work for it now if only in the in- 
terests of self-preservation. All nations 
need peace to develop their own internal 
programs and to establish international 
agreements such as trade. tariff, etc. 
This basic need for peace can be made 
a common goal sincerely sought and 
worth the long hard struggle all must 
be willing to make. There IS hope! 

ANNALEE STEWART. 


AND BEAR IT 


“Who cares if spinach makes me hz 


resistance to at 
Courtesy of Lichty and The. 


TO THE EDITORS 


“Although I’ve been with the WIL 
only a short time, the very nature of 
my work gives me an opportunity to 
analyze branch development. The prin- 
ciples and policies of the WIL naturally 
attract the type of woman who is inter- 
ested in national and _ international 
affairs, and who wants to be able to do 
something about them. 


“Therefore, when new members come 
in, it is necessary to offer them a defi- 
nite program on which they can work. 
Active participation in legislative work 
is our direct means for action. 

“One of our priorities for this year 
is Disarmament, and here are a few 
suggestions to help formulate a pro- 
gram. (1) From the bibliography on 
Disarmament which is being compiled 
by the Literature Department, select 
works to be concentrated on and choose 
from your group 2 or 3 members to 
read them and be prepared to speak to 
groups within and outside of the WIL. 
(2) See your Congressman, either 
singly or in a delegation—talk to him 
about Disarmament, show him the 
positive program of use of the appropri- 
ations for other economic and _ social 
improvements—keep him open-minded, 
but remember, a personal appearance is 
much more forceful. (3) Organize 
radio programs on Disarmament over 
your local station—with imagination. 
such programs can be made unusual 
and attractive. 

“These are only suggestions for a 
program. The point is that effective 
work comes only from action. No 
number of teas. or socials can equal the 
effectiveness of direct contact with the 
people who formulate national policy 
and with the public at large. 

Rieper, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD 


PEACE AND FREEDOM 


MILpRED Scott OLMSTED, HONORED AT LUNCHEON. RELATES WIL ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF QUARTER CENTURY 


“People often ask me: “Don’t you ever get 
discouragea? How can you keep on working 
for peace and freedom when you have already 
lived through two world wars and we are threat- 
ened with another?’ 


“Well, that is one advantage in having worked 
so long in one field! It has been a very fast- 
moving quarter of a century. Though the im- 
mediate tuture may not be too reassuring, if one 
lakes the long view, one can perceive great 
progress: 


“When I began work in the early twenties, 
people were shocked at the idea of pacifism. 
Now the usual remark is "Of course, | believe in 
peace as much as you do, but... ’ 


“When the WIL began as an international 
organization, not just a federated body, it was 
unique. Now many, many things are interna- 
tional. When we called for continuous media- 
lion (i.e., the constant meeting of representatives 
of countries to discuss their conflicts and dis- 
agreements before they developed into ulti- 
matums and declarations of war) there wasn’t 
even a League of Nations. Now the agenda 
of the United Nations grows steadily longer and 
wider and is given foremost importance in the 
chancellories of all governments. 


“When we put on our first and second cam- 
paigns for a world court, we were charged with 
‘trying to minimize the sovereignty of our coun- 
try’. Today, it is obvious to nearly everyone 
that some limitation oi the sovereignty of nations 
is essential. 


“When we said from the beginning that we 
would recognize no distinction of race or color, 
and had both white and Negro delegates at our 
Congresses and refused to hold our meetings 
in places where all were not equally received, 
we were considered ‘fomenters of trouble’. Now 
we see that even the National Democratic Party 
has. like us. a Negro Vice-President. The Na- 
tional Committee for F.E.P.C. was born in our 
Washington office. and though the Civil Rights 
Bills have not yet passed Congress. we can see 
that they will. 


“When we began work for better Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations and the substitution of a Good 
Neighbor Policy for ‘Dollar Diplomacy’ in Mex- 
ico. Cuba. Haiti, Nicaragua. Panama and South 
America, as well as recognition of our responsi- 
bility for the people of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. we were called ‘dangerous radi- 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE OFFICE 
1734 ‘F’ Street N.W., Wasuincton 6, D. C. 


cals’. Now the Good Neighbor Policy in Latin 
America, though unevenly applied, is considered 
one of the accepted cornerstones of our foreign 
policy. 


“When we called on the U. S. to take its place 
on the various international organizations such 
as the I.L.0., and to accept international re- 
sponsibility for stateless people and other victims 
of international immorality, people said we were 
‘star gazers. In 1924 we published our first 
pamphlet opposing anti-Semitism, and were told 
that we were ‘imagining things’ and ‘unrealistic’. 


“When we began, women couldn’t even vote 
in the U. S., but we went beyond that and in- 
sisted that they not only be given suffrage, but 
that they be recognized in both national and 
international affairs. Now the WIL has Con- 
sultative Status at the U.N. on both the Social 
and Economic Council and UNESCO, and our 
study of the status of women in the U.N. has 
been translated into different languages. .. . 


“When we first talked against peacetime con- 
scription and military conscription of women, 
we were a lone voice in the wilderness. People 
said ‘it couldn’t happen in the U. S.’ Today, it 
is a burning issue and great bodies of church 
and labor and education are lined up against it. 


“When back in 1915, we called for interna- 
tional disarmament and the substitution of an 
international police force for national armies in 
areas where it was necessary to maintain order, 
we were pointed to as ‘only wishful thinkers’. 
Yet, that is the very question which at least two 
international commissions are now tackling be- 
cause it is so necessary. Only recently one of 
the military men who represents the U. S. on 
one of these told us in an off-the-record confer- 
ence that total disarmament was the only prac- 
tical objective to work for! 


“No, I’m not discouraged. On the contrary. 
I am quite encouraged. it is true that we 
haven’t abolished war. But neither have doctors 
abolished disease! No one chides them for their 
failures, or wonders whether it is worth while 
for them to keep on working. The peace field 
has changed just as the medical field has 
changed. We are no longer just ‘against war’. 
We are for peace as they are now for ‘health’, 
both individual and public. . . . 


“Peace is everybody’s job now. The world 
needs it desperately. That is being recognized 
at last. If we all work. I thirk we shall not fail.” 
(excerpted) 


THE WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


NATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
2006 Waxnut Street, 3, Pa. 


A MESSAGE TO_ THE 


EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


(SECOND SESSION) 


(In accordance with a policy established by the National Committee on Policies in November, 1946, our Legislative Oftice 
in Washington submits to each new session of Congress a statement of our position on Legislative issues. ‘Thus, ail members of 
the present Congress were sent the following letter. This letter constitutes a valuable summary of our general policy. Since the 
Washington Newsletter and our various requests for action will be based on it, we suggest that you keep it for reference.) 


January 3, 1950. 
DEAR SENATOR: 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE: 


The United States Section of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom has long supported a broad 
program comprehending both domestic and foreign attairs. 
Now more than ever it is apparent to us that a peace based 
on freedom and pursuit of a better life for all, both at home 
and abroad, will be realized only if all issues are met in a 
constructive way that will contribute to this goal. Our foreign 
policy cannot be developed as if it were unrelated to things al 
home; or our domestic poiicy as if its influence ended at our 
borders. The position and influence of the United States 
makes its every action important in world affairs. 

It is our fundamental concept that the progressive enrich- 
ment of life, and its enjoyment in peace and freedom, are 
incompatible with a state of war, or preparation for war. 
We believe that only democratic principles in action can 
remove dangerous tensions between nations and within nations, 
and effectively counter totalitarianisms, dictatorships, supres- 
sion of human or civil rights, and discriminations based on 
race, creed, sex, or nalionality. 

Thus, we wish to place before the members of the 8lst 
Congress our comment on certain actions taken by their First 
Session, and recommendations concerning some of the issues 
we consider to be more important for their Second Session. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom endorses the following actions taken by this Congress 
during its First Session: 

Continuation of the European Recovery Program; 

Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Program; 

Ratification of the International Wheat Agreement; 

Extension of Rent-Control; 

Passage of Low-Rent Housing Plan; 

Increase of the Minimum Wage to 75 cents; 

Liberalization of the Displaced Persons Act by the 
House (Senate action still required) ; 

Repeal of Oriental Exclusion by the House (Senate 
action still required) ; 

Expansion of Social Security by the House (Senate 
action still required) ; 

Passage of a Poll-tax Repeal Measure by the House 
(Senate action still required) ; 

Approval of Federal Aid to Education by the Senate 
(House action still required). 

Our organization continues to oppose the following types 
of action: 

Filibusters and other obstructive Congressional tac- 
tics; 

The Peacetime Draft and Universal Military Training: 

Military alliances such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949: 

Loyalty bills which deny constitutional rights asso- 
ciated with democracy. 


The Women’s International League believes the following 
to be among the important tasks for the Second Session of 
this Congress: 


Enactment of measures to protect the civil rights of 
all citizens, in particular the President’s Civil 
Rights Program; 

Enactment of a health program; 

Substitution of a more equitable labor-management 
act for the Taft-Hartley; 

Passage of an economic stabilization act; 

Reduction of expenditures for armamenis; 

Ratification of the Genocide Convention; 

Support of all constructive programs for peaceful 
development, e.g., “Point Four’. We particularly 
urge that the “Point Four” program be placed 
under United Nations sponsorship, to safeguard 
the welfare and culture of peoples in under-devel- 
oped regions. 


We appeal to the 8lst Congress to give manifest support 
to the United Nations and its specialized agencies. If our 
government, despite its tremendous influence, believes that 
the United Nations is greater than any of its members, it 
must not seek to by-pass or dominate the world organization. 
and must increasingly channel programs through its facilities. 


Much of the legislation we thirk important might be con- 
sidered secondary by Congress unless substantial agreement 
on general disarmament were achieved. We wish, therefore. 
to call to your attention certain recent developments. Indica- 
tions are that the problems of control of atomic energy and 
its relation to the need for general disarmament are being 
re-examined. The necessity for fresh approaches to this prob- 
lem is being increasingly recognized here and in other coun- 
tries. Since the period of our atomic monopoly has given 
way to a period of atomic competition, we are faced with a 
new situation. The possible courses of action seem to reduce 
themselves to two: either an arms race that threatens general 
destruction, or an effective program for universal disarmament. 


Possibilities for successful negotiation are being discussed 
as people realize that an enduring peace would mean much 
more than the end of an arms race. The real enemies of man- 
kind—hunger, poverty. disease. and ignorance—could be at- 
tacked if the billions of dollars now going into armaments 
here and abroad could be released. The human, financial. 
and material resources which a general disarmament program 
would make available could then be used for constructive 
projects on both national and international levels. Among 
such projects would be slum clearance. adequate housing. 
schools, playgrounds, hospitals. health clinics. forest conserva- 
tion, prevention of floods and soil erosion. rural electrification. 
and further river valley developments. 


We believe that enactment of such a positive program 
would offer far greater hope and security than crushingly ex- 
pensive armaments. which in the end our economy would he 
unable to support, and at the same time maintain free insti- 
tutions. We hope you will give earnest consideration to the 
principles and program we have outlined. 


Respectfully yours. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER STEWART. 
National Legislative Secretary. 
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U. N. I. C. E. F. 
Symbol of Hope 


President Truman, in accepting the 
report of the United States Committee 
for UNICEF, expressed his conviction 
that the establishment of lasting peace 
depends in large measure upon whether 
the children who were adversely af- 
fected by the war, are helped to have 
healthy bodies and normal. happy out- 
looks upon life. He hoped that the 
story of UNICEF would be brought to 
the attention of people throughout the 
nation. 

WILPF effort has been greatly appre- 
ciated by staff members of the United 
States Committee. “We are constanily 
being impressed,” writes Isabel Kremer. 
Deputy Director. in a recent letter. “with 
the wonderful support which we get 
from members of the WILPF.” LET 
US CONTINUE TO DESERVE THIS 
APPRECIATION. 

“Children cannot wait for interna- 
tional differences to disappear.” com- 
ments Mrs. Oswald P. Lord. Chairman 
of the United States Committee for 
UNICEF. “UNICEF is responding mag- 
nificently to the urgencies not only in 
Europe, but in the Philippines, the 
Middle and Far East, Africa, Central 
and South America.” 

For the children of the world, 
UNICEF is the symbol of the United 
Nations. A child who has received 
“white coffee” (milk), been cured of 
the painful. disfiguring disease, yaws, 
given new shoes. or relieved of tooth- 
ache. is having the most effective educa- 
tion in understanding of the democratic 
institutions of the United Nations. UN 
Children’s Fund Committee. New York 
16. N. Y.. is where contributions should 
be sent, and information may be ob- 


tained. EpitH HANSEN. 


Anniversary Preview 
This is the first month of the WILPF’s 
35th year of life and activity. Plans 
are already under way to make this a 
very special year in the United States 


Section. We plan to print a special 
anniversary booklet and conduct our 
disarmament campaign, with its empha- 
sis on constructive alternatives to arma- 
ment—“Butter, not guns, for mankind”. 
A Thirty-fifth Anniversary Committee 
has been appointed, with Emily Cooper 
Johnson, of Philadelphia, as chairman. 
The celebration will start at the time of 
the mid-winter National Board Meeting. 
All WIL branches and members will 
hear more of the plans as they develop. 

The only real celebration of our work, 
of course, is a rededication on the part 
of each one of us to better and more 
devoted activity, whether in terms of 
work or of financial support. H. A. 
Overstreet writes in The Mature Mind, 
“As we come to understand the full 
strength of social conditioning, we be- 
gin to realize that we accept the policy 
of ‘killing large numbers of men’ be- 
cause custom and tradition have made 
that policy acceptable to us. It is not 
beyond reason, therefore, with our 
knowledge of ‘conditioned responses’, 
to think that our attitudes can be alter- 
ed. The practical question is whether 
they can be altered fast enough, in 
enough minds, to insure human sur- 
vival.” 

The altering of attitudes to prevent 
war has been the job of the WILPF 
for 35 years, and there is much evidence 
that our work has not been in vain. 
Attitudes have changed, and we have 
had a real part in the process. The 
impact of our work upon society in the 
immediate future, however, must be 
greater and speedier. Its effectiveness 
will be measured in very personal terms 
—in that which each of us gives of 
herself. 

We who are members of your Finance 
Committee, feel this very deeply, for we 
are almost constantly in the position of 
seeing where the WIL could help to 
change attitudes more rapidly, without 
having the necessary amount of money 
available, small though that amount 
may he in comparison with what is spent 
on military preparation. It is our hope 
in this 35th Anniversary Year that each 
member, each branch, may experience a 
sense of rededication and a willingness 
to share in the financial support of the 
WIL’s work to change men’s attitudes 
before it is too late. 

KaTtHARINE McC. ARNETT. 


Your Dues ? 

Have you paid your 1949-50 dues? 
The sooner we receive all dues. the 
more quickly we can proceed with our 
work. If you have not done so alreadv. 
won't you send us your check todav? 
(The mention of 1950-51 dues in the 
December issue was. of course, in 
error.) 


More Members in 1950! 

With the beginning of 1950, we are 
able to look back upon thirty-five years 
of successful pioneering in the field of 
work for peace and freedom. And it is 
essential that the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom have a 
constantly growing membership in 
order to carry out the far-reaching pro- 
gram planned for the coming year and 
many years to follow. We cannot ac- 
complish our goals unless more women 
everywhere are constantly joining in 
our work, helping us to carry forward 
our program. 

Why not appoint yourself a member- 
ship committee of one to help us in 
bringing more women into the League 
during 1950? There are probably many 
women in your community today who 
are looking for an organization such 
as the WIL with which to work for a 
peaceful world. It is up to every mem- 
ber to tell such women about our goals, 
about our program of work, how they 
can participate. 

If you live in an area where there 
is a branch, invite your friends to attend 
meetings. If you do not live in an 
organized area, write to the Jane 
Addams House, and we will be glad to 
send you interesting and descriptive 
material which may be helpful in getting 
new members. 

New members mean new gains in the 
direction of the League’s goals. If you 
want to make a concrete contribution 
to our work, help us in this way dur- 
ing 1950! 


Literature Corner 

The Literature Committee suggests 
for local radio use, the following re- 
cordings. These recordings are the re- 
sult of a series of radio programs con- 
ducted by the Washington, D. C. Branch 
of the WIL, as a result of which many 
new members were found. May you 
find them as successful! (All recordings 
are standard radio station platters, ap- 
proximately 15 minutes long, 33 rpm.) 
Mrs. Dorothy Medders Robinson 

Report concerning the Copenhagen 

Congress and program and principles 

of the WIL. 
Miss Joan Williams 

Concerning summer work with an In- 

ternational Work Camp in the Saar 

Basin. 
Viadame Pandit 

Ambassador from India. 

Peace. 
Mrs. Grace Yauckey 

China and the Chinese People. 
Dr. Flemmie Kittrell 

The Challenge of Africa in Building 

for World Peace. 
Mr. Pablo Santana, 

D. C. Office of Puerto Rico 

Interview by Mrs. Ottilie Signell. 

There is no rental fee at the present 
time for the use of the records. How- 
ever, in order not to bring undue cost 
upon those handling them, they will be 
sent to you express collect, with a re- 


quest for speedy return. 
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Nominating Committee 
Urges Prompt Action 


A special communication from Alice 
Woodruff, of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, urges all members to see that each 
individual branch is represented on the 
National Board. Nominating petitions 
are being prepared now and will be in 
your hands soon. See that your peti- 
tion is filled out and returned to the 
Philadelphia office before April 1. 

Since the National Board will meet 
on February 10, it is essential that each 
branch submit suggestions for committee 
chairmen on the Board at once. All 
candidates, of course, cannot be elected. 
therefore, branches should send an “ob- 
server” to Board meetings. 

Splendid projects are born at Board 
meetings. Don’t miss them. 


Notes 


December fifth this year was one of 
the very happy days of my life, and | 
want to take this opportunity to thank 
you who made it so—the flowers, the 
spontaneous singing, the exquisite scroll. 
the check for $500.00, the beautiful red 
leather book of letters, and most of all. 
the warm, friendly atmosphere—all were 
inspiring. 

Many people shared in it, and it has 
not been limited to one day! The com- 
mittee members, led by Helene Rea 
(who refused my efforts to dissuade 
them, but went secretly ahead), the 
sponsors, the contributors to the gift 
check. and again all those who took 
the time and thought to write me such 
wonderful letters—for letters and tele- 
grams and telephone calls have contin- 
ued to come in, some from countries as 
far away as Finland and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. I should like very much to write 
each one personally. At first I thought 
I could. Now I realize that to do that 
and carry on my work too, will he im- 
possible. So will you please let me do 
it this way. and believe that I have read 
with gratitude each one? TI treasure 
them all, and will pass them down to 
mv children for a happy memory of 
their mother, for they, too. have con- 
tributed bv letting me be away from 
them so often for “work” which, when 
they were younger, they could not un- 
derstand. 

T have always believed that work in 
a worthy cause is its own reward; that 
one should never expect thanks and 
appreciation. So this party was a double 
surprise. 

One thing more: I want you to know 
what has happened to the five hundred 
dollar check. I hope you who shared 
in producing it will approve. T have 
presented it in memory of our long-time 
co-worker. Sophia H. Dulles. who has 
just died. to help establish in her name 
a fund to carry on active work for total 
world-wide disarmament -— one of the 
obiectives of WILPF for 35 years. 

My thanks to all my dear friends for 
giving me this opportunity to give— 
giving can be such joy! 

MitpreD Scott OLMSTED. 


WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND FREEDOM 


1915-1950 — 35th Anniversary Year 


PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 
February 10, II, 12, 1950 


METHODIST BUILDING 
100 Mary.anp Ave. N.E., WasHIncTON 2, D. C. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE OFFICE 
1734 ‘F’ Street N.W., WasuincTon 6, D. C. - Tet. METROPOLITAN 3807 
All Sessions Open to All WIL Members and /nterested Friends. 

(Write Hospitatity ComMitTEE For Rooms 1n Hotets or witH WIL Mempsers) 
General Arrangements: Miss Joan Williams, 1751 °“N’ Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Miss Flemmie Kittrell. 3200 Warder St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Miss Bertha McNeill. 2645 15th St. N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Miss Heloise Brainerd, 1725 17th St. N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Mrs. Ottlie Signell, R.D. 1, Box 309 A, Laurel, Md. 

Publicity: Mrs. Edward S. Barber, Second Road, N. Arlington, Va. 

llospitality Chairman: Mrs. Gladys McKenzie, 1013 18th St. N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Sightseeing Trip: Mrs. Daniel Pariridge, Jr., 1905 ‘N’ Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Plan to come Thursday, February 9, and siay over ter Monday, 

February 13, to attend hearings and visit your Senator or Representative. 

You will be more useful at home in interpreting Washington and citizen- 

ship responsibilities if you have this experience under the guidance of 

Mrs. Stewart. 


Program Committee: 


Agenda 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1950 
9.00 a.m. Registration ($1.00) 
Welcome, Introduction, Greetings 
Joan Williams and Flemmie Kittrell, Co-chairmen, D. C. Branch 
Appointment of Resolutions Committee 
Appoin!ment of Evaluaiion Committee: Chairman, Emily Parker Simon 


10.30 Report of the Administrative Secretary .................. Mildred Scott Olmsted 
Discussion 
11.15 GF. We Gladys Walser 
Discussion 
12.00 noon Round Table on Literature Department ...................-- Marjorie Thompson 
POUT BY. Patricia Mallery 
1.00 p.m. Adjournment 
2.00 Round Table on Finance and Membership Department, 
Katharine Arnett and Mary Renwick 
3.00 Round Table on Extension of Organization, 
4.30 Round Table on Legislative Work, arranged by ................ Annalee Stewart 
6.00 Adjournment 
7.30 p.m. PUBLIC MEETING 


Educational Relations Officer, Food and Agricultural Organization of the U.N. 
9.30 Resolutions 
10.00 Adjournment 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 1950 


9.15a.m. Resolutions 


9.45 Round Table on Inter-American Work, arranged by ............ Heloise Brainerd 
10.30 Round Table on Radio and Publicity, 

Estelle Pollak and Mrs. Lester Neuman 
11.15 Adjournment to take 12.00 noon train to Baltimore 


1.00 p.m. Luncheon in honor of Dr. Gertrude C. Bussey, International Co-chairman 
Hotel Emerson, Baltimore and Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Speaker: To be announced 
Tis LUNCHEON WILL INSTITUTE THE 35TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE LEAGUE 
7.00 p. ni. Movies. color-slides and pictures ef our Summer School at Gripsholm, Sweden, 
and our International Congress at Copenhagen, Denmark 


7.30 Resolutions 
8.15 Nominating Committee Report. .......0606.66c0csccsces0cececseeel Alice Woodruff 
8.30 Round Table on Work of the Division on Human Rights. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 1950 
9.00 a.m. Silent Worship 


9.15 Resolutions 
10.15 Round Table on Work of the International Relations Division. 

11.30 Report on Studies of Neutralization of Germany 

by the Policy Committee and Branches ..................200- Olive Reddick 
12.15p.m. Report of Division Coordinators ............ccccccccccccscecceed Alice Woodruff 
1.60 Unfinished Business 
1.30 Summary of National Board Meeting by Evaluation Committee...Emily P. Simon 
2.00 Adjournment 
3.00 Special Sightseeing Trip arranged by Washington Branch 


Informal luncheon or dinner meetings can be arranged for the National Staff 
and/or Committee Chairman to meet with those interested in continuing discussions 
on Committee and Branch problems. 


